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of a mile in circumference, resembling the Corycian chasm
in its general character, but smaller, deeper, and far more
terrific in appearance.     Its sides overhang  and   stalactites
droop from them.     There is no way down  into it.    The
only mode of reaching the bottom, which is covered with
vegetation, would  be to be lowered at the end of a long
rope.    The nomads call this chasm Purgatory, to distinguish
it from the other which they name  Paradise.     They say
that there is a subterranean passage between the two, and
that the smoke of a fire kindled in the Corycian cave may
be seen curling out of the other.    The one ancient writer
who expressly mentions this second and more grisly cavern
is Mela, who says that it was the lair of the giant Typhon,
and that no animal let down into it could live.1    Aeschylus
puts into the mouth  of Prometheus  an  account of "the
earth-born Typhon, dweller in Cilician caves, dread monster,
hundred-headed," who in his pride rose up against the gods,
hissing destruction  from his dreadful jaws, while from his
Gorgon eyes the lightning flashed.    But him a flaming levin
bolt, crashing from heaven, smote to the very heart, and
now he lies, shrivelled and scorched, under the weight of
Etna by the narrow sea.    Yet one day he will belch a fiery
hail, a boiling angry flood, rivers of flame, to devastate the
fat Sicilian fields.2    This poetical description of the monster,
confirmed by a similar passage of Pindar,3 clearly proves
that Typhon was  conceived as a personification of those
active volcanoes which spout fire and smoke to heaven as
if they would assail the celestial gods.    The Corycian caverns
are not volcanic, but the ancients 'apparently regarded them
as such, else they would hardly have made them the den of
Typhon.
of           According to one legend Typhon was a monster, half
man anc* kalf brute> begotten in Cilicia by Tartarus upon
the goddess Earth. The upper part of him was human, but
from the loins downward he was an enormous snake. In
the battle of the gods and giants, which was fought out in
Egypt, Typhon hugged Zeus in his snaky coils, wrested
1 Mela, i. 76, ed. G. Parthey (Berlin,      351-372.
1867).      The   cave   of   Typhon    is         3 Pindar,   Pytk.   i.   30   sqq.,  who
described by J. T. Bent, ll.cc.                   speaks of the giant as "breil in the
* Aeschylus,  fromctheus   Vinctus,      many-named Cilician cave.*'